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Appearance and Reality dates from 1893) and Bernard Bosanquet
were the leading figures among a large number with claims to
remembrance.
The striking increase, which 1899 showed over 1887 under the
heading Toetry and Drama5, was not due to drama only. There
was also at this time a greatly increased publication of poetry.
Some of it was famous then, and some of it is famous now; the
noticeable point is that the two categories coincide so little. The
poetry famous at the time as such was that by writers associated
with the Yellow Book, or at least with the very enterprising pub-
lishers of that periodical. This was the true 'school9 of the nineties,
for these were the idols, before which the high-priests of advanced
literary fashion in papers and periodicals daily and weekly invited
the public to b'ow down. Alas, most of their work is to-day
already almost as dead as Home's Orion or Bailey's Festus, which
had been similarly extolled half a century before. Two of the
band, Francis Thompson and Lionel Johnson, have kept some
readers, because they were Roman catholics and their co-
religionists have preserved interest in them as such. And of
others a piece here or there may survive; but on most the dust
lies thick. And yet meanwhile, apart from the 'school' altogether,
three great English poets were writing and publishing. One
was Rudyard Kipling, whom the high-priests, however much
they belauded him in other respects, could scarcely see to be a
poet at all, because he did not give them cpoetic diction'. An-
other was Robert Bridges, who published his finest lyrical work
at this time, but found so little acceptance that several of his
volumes were privately printed. The third was Thomas Hardy,
a born poet who had been driven into novel-writing a generation
earlier by the sheer impossibility of getting his poetry before the
public, and who now in 1898 published his first volume of verse,
in which many of the best pieces dated as far back as 1866. It
was respectfully received, because of its author's fame as a
novelist; but few critics really liked it, and but for that extraneous
aid it would have fallen quite dead. To our three we might add
a fourth in the person of W, B. Yeats, were it not that, though he
wrote in English, his quality and genius were bound to Ireland by
ties lying deeper than political nationalism. The wonderful lyrics
and poetic plays of his early manhood fall within the nineteenth
century; his work in the Abbey Theatre at Dublin belongs to
the twentieth. In 1896 appeared A. E. Housman's A Shropshire